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angels fliould attempt, it were mod heinous and accurfed fa- 
crile gc- _ Booker, b. iii. f. io. 

1 his is the man fliould do the bloody deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

As it is a moft heinous, fo it is a mod dangerous impiety to 
defpife him that can deftroy us. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

H e/inousl v. adv. [from heinous.] Atrocioufly; wickedly. 

He'inousnEss. n.J. [from heinous.] Atrocioufnefs; wicked- 
nefs. 

He who can treat offences provoking to God as jefts and 
trifles, muft have very little fenfe of the beinoufnefs of them. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

HEIR. n.f [ heire , old Fr. hares, Latin ] One that is inhe¬ 
ritor of any thing after the prefent pofleflor. 

An heir fignifies the eldeft, who is, by the laws of England, 
to have all his father’s land. Locke. 

What lady is that ? 

— The heir of Alanfon, Rofaline her name. Shakefpeare. 

That I’ll give my voice on Richard’s fide, 

To bar my mailer’s heirs in true defeent, 

God knows, I will not do it. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Being heirs together of the grace of life. i Pet. iii. 7. 

The young extravagant heir had got a new fteward, and 
was refolved to look into his eftate before things grew 
defperate. Swift. 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loft. 

And I his heir in mifery alone. Pope's Odyjfey. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates have a weaknels in 
their eyes, and a tendernefs in their conftitutions. Swift. 

To Heir. v.a. [from the noun.] To inherit. 

His fons in blooming youth were fnatch’d by fate; 

One only daughter heir'd the royal ftate. Dryden's din. 

He'iress. n.f. [from heir .] An inheritrix; a woman that 
inherits. 

An heirefs fhe, while yet alive; 

All that was hcr’s to him did give. Waller. 

./Eneas, though he married the heirefs of the crown, yet 
claimed no title to it during the life of his father-in-law. Dryd. 

Hf/irless. adj. [from heir.] Without an heir; wanting one 
to inherit after him. 



I ftill think of 

The wrong I did rnyfelf; which was fo much, 

That heirlefs it hath made my kingdom. Shakef. Wint. Tale. 

He'irship. n.f. [from heir.] The ltate, character, or privi¬ 
leges of an heir. 

A layman appoints an heir or an executor in his will, to 
build an hofpital within a year, under pain of being deprived 
of his heirjhip. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

He'xrloom. n.f [ heir and jeloma, goods, Sax.] Any furni¬ 
ture or moveable decreed to defeend by inheritance, and there¬ 
fore infcparable from the freehold. 

Achilles’ Iceptre was of wood, 

Tranfmitted to the hero’s line; 

Thence through a long defeent of kings 

Came an heirloom , as Homer fings. Swift. 

Held. The preterite and part pa/ 1 ', of hold. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is held up of friends. Ecc/uf. 
If Minerva had not appeared and held his hand, he had 
executed his defign. Dryden. 

HELI'ACAL. adj. [he/iaque, Fr. fromEmerging from 
the luftre of the fun, or falling into it. 

Had they aferibed the heat of the feafon to this ftar, they 
would not have computed from its heliacal afeent. Brown. 

He'liacally. adv. [from heliacal.] 

From the rifing of this ftar, not cofmically, that is, with 
the fun, but heliacal/y, that is, its emerfion from the rays of 
the fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. Brown. 

He is tempeftuous in the Summer, when he rifes heliacal/y ; 
and rainy in the Winter, when he rifes achronically. Dryden. 

Hk'lical. adv. [he/ice, Fr. from &»£.] Spiral; with many 
circumvolutions. 

The ferew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or continued by 
a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion not 
from any ftroke, but from a ve#is at one end of it. IVilkins. 

He'lioid Parabola, in mathematicks, or the parabolick fpiral, 
is a curve which arifes from the fuppofition of the axis of 
the common Apollonian parabola’s being bent round into the 
periphery of a circle, and is a line then pafling through the 
extremities of the ordinates, which do now converge towards 
the centre of the faid circle. Harris. 

Helioce'ntrick. adj. [helioccntrique, Fr. and xivrgov.] 

The heliocentric/! place of a planet is faid to be fucli as it 
would appear to us from the fun, if our eye were fixed in its 
centre. Harris. 

He'lioscope. n.f. [ heliofcope, Fr. and axoTTtoi. ] A fort of 

tclefcope fitted 1b as to look on the body of the fun, without 
offence to the eyes. Harris. 

He'liotrope. n.f. [«Ai^> and t^eVu; heliotrope, French; 
heliotropium, Latin.] A plant that turns towards the fun; 
bilt more particularly the turnfol, or fun-flower. 
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I is a common obfervation of flatterers, that they are lit 
the heliotrope-, they open only towards the fun, but /hut fS 
contra# themfelves at night, and in cloudy weather. nd 

tt , Government of the Tr,,„. 

Helispherical. adj. [helix and fphere .] ^ Ue ‘ 

The helifpherical line is the rhomb line in navigation a 4 
is fo called becaufe on the globe it winds round the pole f 
rally, and ftill comes nearer and nearer to it, but cannot 
minate in it. ' j, Kr ' 

H1 fion X n ' V 3elice ' Ff ‘ J A f P iraI line » a circumvolu- 

Find the true inclination of the ferew, together with ,h, 
certain quantity of water which every helix does contain. 

HELL. n.f. [Jjelle, Saxon.] DaJalut ' 

1. The place of the devil and winced fouls. 

For it is a knell 

That fummons thee to heaven, or to hell. Shakef. Macbeth 
If a man were a porter of hell gates, he fnould have old 
turning the key. Shakcfpeare’s Macbeth 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell-, that foil may beft 
Deferve the precious bane. 

Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Q m j 

2. The place of feparate fouls, whether good or bad. ' 

I will go down to my fon mourning to hell. Gen vi ar 
He defeended into hell. Ap-Jlks Cud 

3. 1 emporal death. 

The pains of hell came about me; the fnares of death over- 
. , Pfalmxv iii. 4. 

4. 1 he place at a running play to which thofe who are caught 

are carried. 5 

Then couples three be ftraight allotted there; 

They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 

The two that in mid-place, hell called were, 

Muft ftrive with waiting foot, and watching eye, 

To catch of them, and them to hell to bear, 

That they, as well as they, hell may fupply. Sidney. 

5. The place into which the taylor throws his flireds. 

This trufty fquire, he had, as well 
As the bold Trojan knight, feen hell ; 

Not with a counterfeited pafs 

Of golden bough, but true gold lace. Hudilras, p. i. 

In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell. 

Who might deferve a place in his own hell. King’s Cookery: 

6. The infernal powers. 


Much danger firft, much did he fuftain. 

While Saul and hell croft his ftrong fate in vain. Cowley. 
7. It is ufed in compofition by the old writers more than by the 
modern. 

Hell-black, adj. Black as hell. 

1 he fea, with fuch a ftorm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur’d, would have boil’d up, 

And quench’d the ftellcd fires. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Hell-bred. adj. [hell and bred.] Produced in hell. 

Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, 

With foul enfouldred fmoak and fla/hingfire, 

The hell-bred beaft threw forth unto the /kies. Fairy ffyccn. 
Hell-broth, n.f. [hell and broth.] A compofition boiled up 
for infernal purpofes. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing ; 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hell-doomed, adj. [hell and doom.] Configned to hell. 

And reckon’/! thou thyfelf with fpirits of heav’n, 
Hell-doom'd ! and breath’ft defiance here and fcorn, 
Where I reign king ? Milton’s Paradife Lojl, h. iu 

He*ll-governed, adj. Dirafted by hell. 

Earth gape open wide and cat him quick. 

As thou do’ft fwallow up this good king’s blood. 

Which his bell-govern'd arm hath butcher’d. Shak. R- HI. 
Hell-hated, adj. Abhorred like hell. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head. 

With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart. Shak. K. Lear. 
Hell-haunted, adj. [hell and haunt.] Haunted by the 
devil. 

Fierce Ofmond clos’d me in the bleeding bark, 

And bid me /land expofed to the bleak winds, 

And Winter’s /forms, and heav’n’s inclemency. 

Bound to the fate of this hell-haunted grove. Dryden. 

Hell hound, n.f. [ Jjelle Jjunb, Saxon.] 

1. Dogs of hell. 

Thou had’ft a Clarence too, and Richard kill’d him: 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. Shakefp. R- 
Now the hell-hounds with fuperior fpeed f 

Had reach’d the dame, and, faft’ning on her fide, 

The ground with ifluing ftreams of purple dy’d. Dry 

2. Agent of hell. T cair d 
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I call'd 

' My hell-hounds to lick up the dra/F, and filth. 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint had /hed 

On what was pure. Miltons l aradife Left, lx. 

Hell-kite. n.f. [hell and kite.] Kite of infernal breed. The 
term hell prefixed to any word notes deteftation. 

All my pretty ones ? 

Did you fay all ? What, all ? Oh, hell-kite ! all ? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell /koop ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He'llEBORE. n.f. [helleborus, Latin.] Chnftmas flower. 

It hath a digitated leaf: the flower confifts of fcvcral leaves 
p'aced orbicularly, and expanding in form of a refe: in the 
centre of the flower rifes the pointal, encompaffed about the 
bafe with feveral little horns between the chives and petals, 
which turn to a fruit, in which the membranaceous hufks are 
gathered into a little head, ending in an horn, opening long- 
wife, and full of roundi/h or oval feeds. Miller. 

Hellebore White n.f. [ve rat rum, Latin.] A plant. 

The flower is naked, confifting of fix leaves, expanding in 
form of a rofe: in the middle arifes the pointal, furrounded 
by fix threads, which turn to a fruit; in which three mem¬ 
branaceous /heaths are gathered into a little head, and are full 
of oblong feeds refembling a grain of wheat, and compafled 
by a leafy wing. Miller. 

There are great doubts whether any of its fpecies be the 
true hel'ebore of the ancients. Miller. 

He'llenism. n f. [ iK\r,\ii<rp.b;. ] An idiom of the Greek. 

Ainfworth. 

He'llish. adj. [from ML] 

j. Having the qualities of hell; infernal; wicked; deteftable. 
No benefits /hall ever allay that diabolical rancour that fer¬ 
ments in fome hellifh breafts, but that it will foam out at its 
foul mouth in flaoder. South's Sermons. 

Victory and triumph to the fon of God, 

Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanqui/h by wifdom bellif wiles. Paradife Regain'd. 

2. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. 

O thou celeftial or infernal fpirit of love, or what other 
heavenly or hellifh title thou lift to have, for effeifts of both I 
find in rnyfelf, have compa/fion of me. Sidney, b. i. 

He’llishlv. adv. [from belliJl>.] Infernally; wickedly; de- 
teftably. 

He'llishness. n.f. [from hellifh.] Wickednefs; abhorred 
qualities. 

He'llward. adv. [from hell.] Towards hell. 

Be next thy care the fable /hcep to place 
Full o’er the pit, and hellward turn their face. Pope's Odyjf. 

Helm denotes defence: as Eadhelm, happy defence; Sighelm, 
victorious defence; Bcrthclm, eminent defence: like Amyntas 
and Boetius among the Greeks. Gibfon's Camden. 

HELM, n.f [pelm, Saxon, from helan, to cover, to protc#.] 

1. A covering for the head in war; a helmet; amorrion; an 
headpiece. 

France fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land ; 

With plumed helm thy flay’r begins his threats. Shakefpeare. 

Mneftheus lays hard load upon his helm. Dryden. 

2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the creft. 

More might be added of helms, crefis, mantles, and fup- 
P°[ ters - Camden's Remains. 

3. the uppei^ part of the retort. 

The vulgar chymifts themfelves pretend to be able, by re¬ 
peated cohobations, and other fit operations, to make the dif- 
tilled parts of a concrete bring its own caput mortuum over the 
helm . z> j 

4. [Jjelma, Saxon.] Thefteerage; the rudder. 

They did not leave the helm in ftorms! 

And fuch they are make happy ftates. Ben. Johnf. Catiline. 

More in profperity is reafon toft 
Than /hips in ftorms, their helms and anchors loft. Denh. 

I air occafion/hews the fpringing gale, 

Andiru’reft guides the helm, and honour fwells the fail. Pri. 

5 - 1 he nation of government. 

I mav be wrong in fome of the means ; but that is no ma¬ 
terial objection againft the defign : let thofe who are at the 
helm contrive it better. 0 r 

6. In the following line it is difficult to determine wheTher 
Jleerfmeen or defender is intended : i think Jieerfman. 

You/lander 

The him, o' th' Dale, who care for you like fathers. 

To Helm 1 ^ . U CUr ^ a * enemies. Sh.k.f,. CW/.W 
« ( from lhe n0 “" J To guide j tocon- 

mil !i he ve T; n " lm ° f his life, and the bufmels he hath fcw 
su,/f ■ **/>%« 

Fu mifhed with a headpiece. 

The helmed cherubim 

HJ."™j? with wings difplay'd. Mlm. 

A heim »* 
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I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 

From helmet to the fpur all bleeding o’er. Shakefp. H. V.. 

Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath. 

That they may cru/h down with a heavy fall 

Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries. Shak. Rich. III. 

Sev’n darts are thrown at once, and fome rebound 
From his bright fhicld, fome on hi s helmet found. Dryden. 

Helmi'nthick. adj. [ from tXp.iv§&>. ] Relating to 
worms. Did. 

To HELP. v.a. prefer, helped, or ho/p-, part, helped, or holpen. 
[hilpan, Gothick; jjelpan, Saxon.] 

1. To a/fift; to fupport; to aid. 

Let us work as valiant men behoves; 

For boldeft hearts good fortune helpeth out. Fairfax, b. ii. 
God helped him againft the Philiftines. 2 Chro. xxvi. 7. 
They helped them in all things with filver and gold. 1 Fflr. 

A man reads his prayers out of a book, as a means to help 
his underftanding and dire# his expreflions. Stilling feet. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about, 

If all of you ft.ould join to help him out. Dryden. 

What I offer is fo far from doing any di/kindnefs to the caufc 
thefe gentlemen are engaged in, that it does them a real fer- 
vice, and helps them out with the main thing whereat they 
ftuck. H eadword's Natural Hi/lory. 

The god of learning and of light, 

Would want a god himfelf to help him out. Swift. 

2. To remove, or advance by help. 

Woe to him that is alone when he falleth ; for he hath not 
another to help him up. £ cc p j v . 10. 

Having never learned any laudable manual art, they have 
recourfe to thofe fooli/h or ill ways in ufe to help off their 
time. ' •' Locke: 

Wherever they are at a ftand, help them prefently over the 
difficulty without any rebuke. Locke. 

3. To free from pain or difeafe. 

Help and eafe them, but by no means bemoan them. Lode. 

4. To cure ; to heal. 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindnefs. Shakefp. Two Gent. ofVerema. 

5. To remedy; to change for the belter. 

Ceafe to lament for that thou can’ft not help-. 

And ftudy help for that which th?>u lamcnt/L Shakefpeare. 

If they take offence when we give none, it is a thmo- we 
cannot help, and therefore the whole blame muft lie upon 
t!le . rn : . Sanderfon. 

Jt is a high point of ill nature to make fport with any man’s 
imperfe#ions, that he cannot hep. L’Ejlra ge. 

Thofe clofing /kies might ftill continue bright; 

But who can help it, if you’ll make it night.° Dryden. 

She, betwixt her modefty and pride^ 

Her wifhes, which /he could not help, would hide. Dryden. 

It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon dift'e- 
rence ,n opinion, becaufe that is a thing which no man can 
help in himfelf. Sw-’ft 

help!t° k feW Wh ° rcflde 2m ° ns US} ° nIy becaufe the y cannot 

6. To forbear; to avoid. Swift. 

He cannot help believing, that fuch things, he faw and 
heard. , , ,, 

T , . , . atierbury s Sermons. 

I cannot hd- remark.ng the refemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. p ot , 

7. To promote; to forward. 1 

If you make the earth narrower at the bottom than at the 
top, in fallnon of a fugar-loaf reverfed, it will help the expe- 

o Tn!' Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

To fu PP ! y with; to furni/h with. 

Uh°m they w° uld help to a kingdom, thofe reign; and 
whom again they would, they difplace. , Mac. viii. , 

J*;™" IS n ° W W:tH Tirefias can Ifim to his ' 

In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in ftate, J ,an ge. 

And complaifantly help'd to all I hate • 

To thTr'f r W> “ d ,ir ' J > 1 “>y l="e. ' P,f,. 

*• To contribute afliftance. 

Sir, how come it you 

Have holp to make this refeue ? Shakef Coriolanus 

D BeTn J° 1Iowers an ? fervants hcI P much to reputation. Bac. 

/Sennet s grave look was a pretence. 

And Danby’s matchlefs impudence 

Help'd to fupport the knave. n 

ge„„„„ s prtfc, h,!„ ,o perfoade a s we „ a5 a „ 

2. To bring a fupply. Garth. 

Some, wanting the talent to write. mi4n .1, • 
the a#ors /hould help out where the mules failed ^ ^ J? * ^ 

He C from the verb; hulpe, Dutch 1 ’ 

u Afliftance; aid; fupport; fuccour. 

Muleafles, clefpairing to recover the citv hardh. 4 u- 
enemies hands bythe good help of his uncle’. f |^ S 


He 
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